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The practical has charms for everybody. We reproduce in this 
number from The Independent (Sept. 9th) a short article by the Rev. 
Henry W. Hulbert. It deserves a careful reading. Why should not 
many men do this very thing, — see Palestine ? What a help, what an 
inspiration ; and while all cannot avail themselves of such a privilege, 
there are many for whom it would be entirely possible. A year in 
Syria and Palestine would benefit the prospective minister more than 
two years in Germany. Is it not worth thinking of? 



LIKE the preaching of our day, there is much teaching which may 
be termed, by way of criticism, intellectual. When this criticism is 
made of preaching, every one understands it. The preaching so de- 
scribed is from the head and not from the heart. There are brains in 
it, but no soul. Such preaching is, perhaps, adapted to the wants of 
many, but to the needs of few. Some, doubtless, are satisfied with it ; 
but generally this is so because they really have no conception of any 
other kind. The case is precisely the same in the work of teaching. 
In the larger institutions it is prevailingly intellectual. The teacher 
is learned. The student must accomplish the task assigned. There 
is no question which the teacher cannot answer. There is no phase 
of the subject which he has not studied. The student, under com- 
pulsion, is regular in attendance and passes creditable examinations. 
Yet there is something lacking. There is no sympathy between pupil 
and instructor; there is no constantly deepening interest in the work. 
The labor of both is perfunctory. There is, in fact, no soul in it. 
There is a world of difference between that lecture-room in which 
"lessons are heard," and that one in which "lessons are taught." The 
teacher should be not merely an examiner, but also an instructor. 
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This criticism holds good alike of much work done in the divinity- 
school, the college, the high school and the Sunday-school. Many 
pupils study for years and are never taught. There are many head- 
teachers, but few ^arMeachers. 



To STUDY the Bible devotionally is, next to prayer, the highest 
privilege and the highest duty of the Christian. Communion with 
God's word is second, but only second to communion with God him- 
self. Is there in our day too much devotional study of the Bible ? 
An equally appropriate question would be, Is there too much prayer ? 
In the very nature of the case, there cannot be too much of that which, 
from the stand-point of Christian truth, of all things the world needs 
most. There is, however, a serious danger here. It is true that the 
devotional study of the Bible is the highest kind of Bible-study. 
Its successful accomplishment requires the greatest of all gifts — the 
aid of the Holy Spirit. But there are other kinds of Bible-study 
which those most devoted to Bible-truth are sometimes apt to neglect ; 
for it is strange how, even in such a matter as this, the tendency is to 
one extreme or another. Just as, in so many instances, those most 
learned in the linguistic, historical and literary aspects of the Bible, 
depreciate the devotional element ; so those who have gone deepest 
into the great spiritual mysteries of the divine truth, too frequently 
regard with little interest the literary and historical setting of that 
truth. The fact that so many specialists have not had a practical ex- 
perience of the saving truth which the Bible proclaims easily ex- 
plains why they have no particular interest in its devotional study. 
But how shall we explain the other tendency ? Inasmuch as so much 
depends upon the exact force of a word, or the precise historical rela- 
tion of an event, or the time and circumstances of a writing, one 
would suppose that no effort would seem too great, which might even 
in the slightest way throw light upon the truths of Scripture. But the 
student who emphasizes the devotional study too often treats all other 
kinds of Bible-study as of little value, if not, indeed, hurtful. Not 
many, to be sure, would openly confess such an attitude ; but here as 
elsewhere, actions speak. Now, what we need, what the cause needs, 
and what the world needs, is not less of the devotional, but more of 
the literary and historical study of the Bible ; not less of consecrated, 
depth-searching, spiritual insight, but more of broad-minded far-see- 
ing, intelligent investigation. These are in no way opposed to each 
other. They can exist side by side. The only wonder is, that a stu- 
dent can do the one and not the other. How can the learned special- 
ist, in his careful and exact study of the letter, fail to catch the spirit ? 
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And how can the regenerate student, in his diligent search for the ex- 
act shade of divine truth, consent, for a moment, to allow any light 
which has been shed upon that truth, to go unnoticed. It is a great 
mistake to suppose that these two kinds of study cannot be combined ; 
the lives and labors of many most earnest Christians and at the same 
time most learned students are sufficient evidence to show this. Why 
may not that large and growing class of Bible-students who, practi- 
cally, ignore the grammatico-historical method of interpretation learn 
something from these illustrious men ? 



"Give me a preacher who is a 'copious' student of the Bible, who 
reads largely and constantly in it, and knows all parts of it, rather 
than one who studies it minutely and in small portions." It is in re- 
sponse to this sentiment that many men, gospel-preachers, excuse 
themselves from doing careful and exact Scripture-work, except that 
which is necessary in the immediate preparation of their sermons. It 
is desirable that the minister should know thoroughly the Bible. The 
practice of copious reading is one to be insisted. upon. Entire books 
should be read at a single sitting. The entire Bible should be read 
through repeatedly. Let all this be done ; but let not this only be 
done. He who would know the Bible must fit himself to do, and must 
do, that close and careful work which alone will make him exact, and 
render his wider and more general knowledge of the greatest value to 
him. It is the minister who generalizes and never particularizes that 
dies, intellectually, before reaching the age of fifty. Here again we 
say, the two may be combined. Let us have not one, but both. The 
pastor who husbands his time can do both. He can read copiously, 
and besides read critically. Either without the other will prove in- 
sufficient. 



The subjects of "lower" and of "higher" criticism are very 
frequently misunderstood and accordingly misjudged. The idea finds 
frequent expression that higher criticism is virtually synonymous with 
destructive criticism. No mistake could be more fatal to the best in- 
terests of biblical criticism than this. Lower criticism is the same as 
textual criticism, which seeks to restore, with the help of all the his- 
torical aids at the student's command, the very ipsissima verba of the 
writer, and endeavors to examine into the facts of the text of a book 
as such, and recover, wherever possible or necessary, the exact words 
as they flowed from the pen of the writer. It aims to rid the text of 
all alterations which, intentionally or accidentally, through the course 
of centuries, it may have suffered. Higher criticism is so called, only 
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because it represents a step beyond and higher than lower criticism. 
It takes the restored text given to it by lower criticism and examines 
into all the data that may be useful to the final work of exegetical 
study of a book proper. Higher criticism asks concerning the author 
of a book, concerning its age, the historical surroundings of its origin, 
the style and diction of the work, its internal character and structure 
as a literary composition — in short, the questions that hover around 
the human origin and side of a biblical book, and which, if rightly un- 
derstood, will aid us materially in appreciating the divine contents. 
In itself, higher criticism stands in the service of neither advanced nor 
conservative theological thought. Like every other genuine theo- 
logical discipline, it has no "tendency" except the search for truth, 
and makes its investigations irrespective of what the results prove 
to be. The church has ever recognized it as a legitimate science, and 
has at all times practiced it. Professor Green is as much of a higher 
critic — and we think a much better one — than Professor Wellhausen. 
The abuse of a thing does not do away with its use ; and the more 
higher criticism, in the true and not in the popular false conception 
of the word, is practiced, the better will it be for theological science 
and biblical truth. 

Many evidently forget that, of the charges laid to the blame of 
higher criticism, really a large proportion are the result of lower criti- 
cism. Not a little disturbance was raised, when the revised translation 
of the New Testament was published, because of the omission of the 
doxology in the Lord's prayer. The oldest MSS. seemed to speak 
against the authenticity of this doxology, and accordingly the revisers, 
on the basis of lower or textual criticism, decided against it. On the 
other hand, the church of the Reformation, by virtue of its rights to 
higher criticism, rejected the whole collection of books called the Apoc- 
rypha from the Old Testament canon, and Protestant theology from 
that day to this has applauded the act. This and similar truths and 
facts contribute their share to showing what attitude the careful and 
truth-loving investigator of God's truth shall assume in regard to some 
of the important questions of the hour. Will the time never come 
when this distinction between higher and lower criticism will be un- 
derstood ? Why is it, that some men will continue in a mistaken con- 
ception, in spite of every explanation ? Is it not something of a tes- 
timonium paupertatis when Christians seem to be afraid to have the 
claims of the Bible investigated ? It looks something like a prima 
facie evidence that they are not so sure of their case. There is no 
ground for any fear in this direction. One of the clearest lessons to 
be learned from the history of Bible-study is that every renewed re- 
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search into the sacred volume has only helped to place its claims upon 
a more solid foundation and to draw from it new truths and new evi- 
dences of its divine character. In the providence of the God of the 
Bible every attack upon it has proved to be only a confirmation of the 
truth it contains. This truth may not always be exactly what men 
had up to that time considered as its teachings ; but in every investi- 
gation truth has been the gainer. The contemporaries of Galileo, in 
the light of his science, looked once again at some portions of Scrip- 
ture. They, as advocates of the Ptolemaic system of astronomy, 
were compelled to change their views of the teachings of a number 
of verses of the Bible on some subjects ; but the outcome of the con- 
troversy was to the benefit of truth. It may be that in this or that 
particular our views of what the Bible teaches may be in error, and 
that a renewed search, at the instigation of negative criticism, may 
lead to its correction. It may be that no such errors exist, even in 
minor particulars. But that errors touching the fundamentals of faith 
do not exist is shown by the unanimous teachings of the orthodox 
church from the beginning. Let us rest firm in the fact that truth 
-will only be strengthened by any attack made upon it. 



